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MEMORIAL TO LARRY 


HE Me of then, pre circumstanc 
Plus these ten years, a today. 
Y ur ital self, plus le aa | an a chance 


} } 


And half a second, is clay—clay. 


Ten years are gone. Let’s see—I’ve got 
A job, a house, a wife and two 

Fine children. And substantial chairs 
A car—well, what would you? 


[59] 
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My wife is good, my children well, 
And all is well, I guess, with me. 
So nights we take the car and ride, 
Or sit home cosily. 


Thus ten years more, and ten years more, 
And more or less, then I am spent. 

To all the decades, coming, gone, 

You are indifferent. 


II 


I doffed a life and donned a uniform 

And lived in barracks. Thus I found that war 
Could reach from head-lines, fit me to the norm 
Of olive drab, and set me working for 

Something. . . . Out of the blur of drab, some few 
Near faces came distinct. And one not very 
Unusual face grew, day by day. It grew 

To be more than a face. For you were Larry. 


And days and drilling came, when everything 

Was strange—more strange than clipped suburba 

Is to transplanted birches that saw spring 
t I e 

In a swamp-thicket. But when I saw you pass 

I’d see the sweet familiar. For to me 

You soon were timeless—Larry. 





Lt ie 


One long hike 


We quarrelled, being fagged, and savagely 
I clenched my fist to strike. 1 did not strike. 


[60 ] 








Kile Croo k 


And months and battles came, and commonplace 


Routine. Routine the march through that thick night 


Toa 


Till, swiftly, we were torn from void black space 


Fren h road, streaked with hideous light 


From mortar shells: they flared like ghastly flowers 
That bloom in nightmares; crashed with shattering sound 
Too loud for ears, too great for flesh like ours; 

Dispersed us, animals, to clutch the ground. 


The shelling stopped and we crept back. We knew 


Y our 
Of ne 


\\ ere 


I Cou 


resence in the dark. Uneven lines 


rvous feet caught your calm pace, for you 


Larry, and were iron to our spines. 


Ill 


ld have easily reached and touched you 


We, in the woods by the River Aisne, 


Rifles in har las we peered through the rain; 


For \ 


: ss 
ou stood 1n front of a splintered tree 


Three feet, pe rhay s, to the left of me. 


A crack and a whir. Your beautiful body 


Slum 


Tun 
Silence. And then I saw white faces, 
And 
That 
\\ et 





ped bonelessly, like a bale of shoddy 
bling to earth with a boneless thud. 
you at my feet, stripped of the graces 
maae me lov e you. There Was blood 


on your forehead. I could not touch you. 


[or] 
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IV 


These memories—what more are memories 

Of vivid moments from ten years ago 

Than sap-filled maple buds, torn from their trees 
Ten years ago, and pressed and saved? I know 
The blunting weight of time; I know blood-root 
Dull in herbariums—dry parody 

Of quickened white in bloom on a living shoot. 
So I remember with tranquillity. 


But then, one day I heard a muffled sound 
That stung a memory to sudden being: 

I saw you stand there—it was more than seeing 
You stood before a tree—its trunk was round. 
Then I relived . . . what I can not relate, 
And shuddered back to nineteen-twenty-eight. 


Vv 


You are remembered, Larry. 

You are remembered by Florence: who for love of you 
would have played the pretty fool; whose son is in the 
second grade at school; who heard of your death and stared 
on blank days. She speaks your praise to her bank-clerk 
husband. 

Your mother remembers: you are her distant son; she is 
the misty-eyed speaking with honest pride, “This was my 
son who died in the war.”” You are remembered for—she 
is your mother. But mothers bear mortality as well as 
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Kile Crook 


sons. Time runs. ... Your insurance money went in 
government bonds 

In elegant bronze you are remembered: in the Public 
Square is a boulder. There, on the front of the boulder, 
is inscribed some prose (I forget how it goes) praising Our 
Warrior Heroes. On the boulder’s back is a bronze plaque 
bearing some names and your name. 

Your buddies remember: last December we held a re 
union. And somebody spoke of Larry. “‘—Larry.”’ 
“Damn nice fellow.” “He was that guy in the third 
platoon.” ‘“‘No, Larry was in the second platoon.” Larry, 
late of some platoon, this was your meed: we agreed that 
you were a nice fellow. Our voices grew mellow: “ Damn 
nice fellow.”” There will be other reunions. 

You are remembered, Larry, till I shall some day die. 


But just now I cannot recall! your face. 
VI 


Our hikes have ended with the endless war; 
Our armies walk as men; our scorched ordnance 


Is marble-cool as your white cross 1n France; 


The Vesle is calm as Troy and Agincourt; 


The Aisne is peaceful as my ten-year sorrow 
For Larry, you who lived and are the dead. 


But midnight’s past and I must go to bed. 


fo work tomorrow. Larry, there’s tomorrow 


Kile Crook 


[63] 
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ARC DE TRIOMPHE 


March on, grim feet! T hunder your silent tread 
Under the spreading arch, down the grave hill. 
Fling the dark tortured banners of the dead 

Wide to the sun; let the day drink its fill 

Of victory. Guard the stark thing you’ve won 
And toss from dust-locked throats the Marseillaise 


Though there be none to hear, though there be none 


After these years to cry your ounce of praise 
Paris forgets: your laughing children g 
With brisk blithe feet over the scarce-healed scar. 
They must parade their peace, they must not know 
Their fathers tore it from the teeth of war. 

They wear their freedom with a careless pride 
March on! (though they forget j1 








NN 


\ WAR BRIDI 


What shall I do today 
To use the hours up? 
It takes so short a time 
lo wash a plate and cup. 
\ neighbor might run in 
To pass the time of day 
But after that was said 


What would there be ‘to say 


| co ild vo out to Ww alk 
Like any foolish bride 
But what if the dog he loved 


Ran searching at my side? 
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ON ONE NOVEMBER MORNING 


All night they toiled; 

the air swarmed with the roar 

of motor-trucks and tractors, and the tanks 
came lumbering with the hours. 

(Death rattling iron limbs.) 

The tanks, the clanking banging tanks all night 
all night we guided ranks of tired men 

and weary horses up the long gray hills. 

The solitary shells rushed moaning overhead 
and redly bit at fields and roads; 

a horse screamed in his belly-gutted agony; 
an ambulance, a black and ghosty ambulance, 
wove madly through the curtain of the dark. 
The ceaseless tramp of men; the crunch of hooves; 
the grinding wheels. 

A soldier, walking in his sleep, 

said, “‘ Mama dear, I’m tired,” and fell. 

A steel wheel creased him neatly 

(lay it aside, they’ll find it in the morning). 
The snaky columns in the dark that 

wound and wound the low gray hills: 

“Put out that light! Put out that 
God-damned light!” 

The rim of sky and hill at last, 

the sweating cursing men, the cannons 


planted under apple-trees. 
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William Closson Emory 


The orchard would be bearing 
scarlet fruit today. 


The creaking stretch of Death’s steel bones. 
The dawn hooked fretful fingers in the sky 
and slowly pulled herself erect. Night fled, 
and fleeing wiped all traces of 

this turmoil from the frosted fields. 

We waited. 


Eleven, remember that, eleven. 

This was the order for a thousand miles 
of taut grim men and guns. 

Then would the monsters’ metal throats 
grow hot and hoarse with bellowing. 


Lieutenant Foster found a windmill, 
sprawling, bony-armed 

a ragged scarecrow in a lonely field. 
Perched like a calm disdainful crow, 


his practiced eye surveyed 





the unsuspecting crops that would 
that morning feel his iron harrowing. 
And Audenarde, her gilded spires 
bombed with the sun’s vivid attack, 

lay flashing in the misted landscape. 
(Damn mists that blurred an aiming point. 
Put glasses to his eyes and boredly gave 


his orders to the ranging guns. 
A Heinie truck slid into view, 


[67 | 
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Lieutenant Foster grinned deflections, charges, ranges; 
spashed its frightened tail 

to cover in a sheltering grove, then yawned. 

His watch said ten—an hour more, 

he’d show these blasted Huns what he could do: 

three thousand greased steel pills his share 

of physic for the Kaiser’s army. 

The silver birds throbbed in the sun and hummed 
their scanning way, the sky-wakes 

spotted with portentous shattering blooms. 


Lieutenant Foster sighed and lit 

a damp and dismal cigarette. 

La guerre finit. 

The rumors had been thick as flies 

about a bloated blueing corpse, 

only to drift and fade away 

like smoke-trees of the bursting shells. 

These lousy frogs with nosefuls of 

the war—the quitters, cripes—this war 
would last another hundred years. 

(The dead hands clutching painted wooden crosses. 
Tingle of bell; the telephone. 

More orders—damn headquarters anyway; 
their minds were like blue smoke that swayed 
and swirled about a draughty room. 

Lifting the receiver: ‘‘ Yes?” 


“Lieutenant, you will cease your firing 











William Closson Emory 


eleven sharp. The armistice is signed. 


The war is ove 


He gazed across the steaming land 
caught in the white net of the roads. 


The sun was good, the sparkling city 
there below, the rows of waiting guns, 
the long long lin f wondering tight-lipped men. 

The lonely shells roamed aimlessly. 

His thoughts slipped back three thousand miles 

to Michigan, the fragrant farm, 

the pleasant stench of grunting hogs, the cows with heavy 
udders mooing gently at the old south gate, 

his mother, father, and Lucile. 

Now what the hell? Now what the hell? 

His voice was misted as the fields. 

“Sir?” asked the rderly. 

‘La guerre finit. Come on.’ They clambered down. 
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THE VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE 
SPEAKS TO THE MUTILATED OF A GREAT WAR 





What could flesh do, in 
a fight so unfair? 

I lay—I too—in 
a tomb of despair. 

White over ruin 
I shine in the air. 


I knew the damnati 
of body and will... 

Decapitation .. . 
swords could not kill! 

Wings, for salvation, 


4 4 
remain to me stili 


; 


Now I have done with 
laurel and blade; 

All that I won with 
my losses is laid: 

I soar to the sun, with 


my soul unafraid. 


Oblivion lies upon 
navies and kings, 

And armies with eyes upon 
temporal things. . . 


[70] 








I shine in the skies, upon 
triumphing wings. 


Ellen Glines 


NOVEMBER WIND 


There is a stir of voices in the air, 

The beat of mighty wings high overhead. 

Out of the night, with trumpet and fanfare, 

The hosts of death are calling to the dead! 

In a wild flood the long dark waves go sweeping, 
Searching each cranny of the earth and sky; 
And in their wake they leave a sound of weeping 
For frail and lovely things gone down to die. 


Treasured or trivial, these tides discover 

Dreams that were hidden long and quietly, 

And when the last great gust is past and over 
Nothing is left but stark reality. 

The world looks skyward, very cold and clear, 
After the windy tumult of the year. 

Fosephine Fohnson 


Ellen Glines 
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A LA RECHERCHE D’UN DIEU PERDU 


I 


If I could live my span of years again 
I would choose eyes as violet as a wee 

Of heal-all that with violet eyes of pain 
Is trodden in the dust and lives again; 


I would not wear a hood against the rain, 
And I would not count my days off, bead by bead; 
And my heart should not stand still, and burst with speed 
Of stormy loves that come and go. I'd train 

My hands to emptiness and treasure no need 

I could not content with dust of the common road. 
But oh, where that one mountain turned to water 
In the blue heat, and where my footsteps flowed 

In bleeding happiness—I was not wife, but daughter 
Of some dark god who made me his abode. 


II 


I sometimes feel that I should like to slip 
Quietly out of life by a trellised door, 

Like the fat laundress with her shabby grip 
To whom one says good-day and little more; 
I want to go as softly as the ship 

That no one really wonders much about 

On the Atlantic’s rim the third day out; 
And casual comments run from lip t 
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And someone holds a glass—then it is gon 


| want to disappear among the sheaves 
Of shining days like someone plucking corn, 
Who likes her garden cobwebby with morn, 


And childrer isper nothing as she leaves, 


Watching tl himmering cleft her way has worn. 





11] 
’ 1 1] 
| ~ row, it Ss niy urabie 
! B houses i ighte r; not by olit 
But by the di ell’s ring and by gay for 


Sorrow at last becomes endurable 


kes a little in the throat 


St 
a 
+ 


laste of hot coffee and still hotter t 

Sometimes the smiling table disappears 

Floats off upon that plangent dissonant not 
Of heartbreak in the postman’s whist 

The distant roar of trolley-cars that rusl 





ght vaculty. 


orl 


St always walk chai 1 to nil Li . 





’ Must SW all w aown the orief e wants t& V; 


Or the proud animal, with gl 


azing eye, 


Who glowers wounded in the lilac busl 
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IV 


I have a friend whose clear and simple face 

Has the unconscious purity of the blind 

Person whose gazing eyes have never gazed 

Upon the shifting shallows of their kind; 

A face that locks away its own amazed 

Imprisoned self, the passion of a race 

Of runners whose swift feet may leave no trace 
Except the bent boughs whispering behind, 

And the light terror of some furry face 

Poised in quick likeness of its lurking-place. 

That brow of wonder bent on desk and bills, 
Those beautiful unwilling married hands 

The only part of her that understands, 

Folding her linen sheets—they blow like snow on hills, 
They flow like Roman roads to far unvisited lands. 


Why must there be frontiers for soul and soul, 
Between me and the dearest of my lovers, 

Like the semi-circular space which darkly hovers 
Between the consuming flame above the coal 
And the blue heat of the quivering consumed 
Coal that can never mingle, touch or meet, 
Except it die, dissolved in primal heat? 

And we that watch our frail hands fire-illumed 
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Bridget Dryden 


Next day will be as strangers on a street— 
Two gathering cyclamen in Bellagio 

Who look a second time with a dim smile, 
Remembering how we saw and did not know 
Fach other, merely for awhile 

Used the same ferry a long while ago. 


VI 


The world is fashioned of appearances: 
The wind-shield of a car parked in the square 
Held fer a moment some reflected trees, 
Some stems of poplars rippling in the air, 
Mixed them with sky and cloud and shiny leather; 
\ wavering kakemono of notan, 
A black-and-white diffused with sense of weather 
Through which heart-piercing unreality ran; 
The bubbles on my lashes as I look 
Through half-closed lids at dazzle of the sun; 
The seven prismatic colors one by one 
In arefrangent globe. I cannot brook 
Such loveliness of the little when undone 
By death of greater happiness that mistook 
\ blind trail for the road to Helicon. 
Bridget Dryden 


— 

N 
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FAR AWAY 
AUX TUILLERIES—1I79 


The Queen only embroiders. She cannot read 
With such a brood of terrors in her heart. 





Her mind beats hither and thither, while she sits 
Outwardly calm, her heavy-lidded eyes 

Fixed on the silks her hands are busied with 

Up, down, the needle like a little dagger 

Strikes to its mark and carries the bright thread 
True to the pattern. She can untangle skeins 
That lie within the lap, but now all France 

Is one great skein beyond the reach of fingers. 
Her heart demands a final desperate sortie, 

A rallying about the lilied banner, 

Defiance and a horse, not this long death 

But in the sultry shadow of disaster, 

In her last palace, among her huddled ladies, 
The Queen embroiders through the endless hours 


THE EMPRESSES 


Victoria, Carlotta, and Eugénie 

Were young queens once, were once young empresses, 

With ears pierced for their jewels, and flower-shaped 
bonnets, 

And parasols and billowing bright dresses. 

They had young husbands once, with narrow waists 





}: er 
L11Zabeth Coatsworth 


And brave 1 taches. They drove satin horses 
Chrough shade parks, and with small smiles presided 
\t qainners of nnumerable courses. 
Proud! they were proud, those lovely princesses 
Victoria was determined as a stone, 
Kugénie bore tl blood of Montezuma. 
Carlotta gar | for a windy throne. 

yy won t, all three grew very old 
()] VOI ! etore at last they ciec 
Ha turn t egends, wearin: on then nngers, 
| Ings, the wars demanded by th pride 

SO } } W 

Kvening set ver the painted ce 

And the sage brush fades. 
And the mesa tand up in kind] riers 

Of rose 

| 

And the mounta turn ice-blue 

\gainst tl cles: 
And the bu s slant toward their nests, 

And th ouds rist 

I] India ri ven ho 

In the t the day, 
{nd ponies threading faint trails 

So far, so ta iway. 

} C rt 
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THREE POEMS 
ENEMIES 


When I before your gate 
Cast sword and shield, 
Quitting my ramparts of hate, 
Eager to yield, 





God, how your hush revealed 
The fortressed will, 

The purpose changeless and steeled 
Hostile still! 


Now, in our wrath’s cold blaze 
We strut, we guard. 

There are castles and moats in your gaze 
My glance is a shard. 


Aloof as the very pole, 
Disdainful and proud, 

1 arm myself—my soul 
Wears pride as its shroud! 


Forever a foe to your mind, 
So I shall be. 

But oh, if you had been kind, 
My enemy! 


[78] 


Daniel Henderson 
rHE RETURN 


When he, the wanderer of the earth, 
Came wistfully to his place of birth, 


Dismayed that no familiar hail 
Welcomed the rover from his trail 





Confronted by decay and change, 

He still felt not entirely strange; 

For where his ey es turned to explore 

The heedless street, the unwelcoming door, 
Someone half known gave back his stare, 
Rallying a memory to tear 

The misty veil that set apart 


| ee , 
['wo who in youth were heart to heart. 
Time cloaked the wanderer in a haze 
And clouded all within his gaze; 
The expended years were as a curtain 
: 


Dimming what once seemed staunch and certain. 
“Time spins a shroud for life,” he said, 

“He who is absent long is dead: 

The wraith returns with wraiths to deal 

What pity that the ghost can feel!” 


COIN WATCHER: HUDSON TUBES 


Who wants my job 

Here at the tunnel 
| 
t 


a 
( 
79] 
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Watching the trickle 
Into a funnel 
Of penny, dime, nickel? 


Coins in streams— 

Coins like sands, 
Coins flooding 

From miles of hands: 
Gnarled knuckles 

And grimy fists, 
Diamonded fingers 

And jeweled wrists; 
Shriveled hands, 

Lithe young fingers, 
And the long lean miserly 

Hand that lingers. 
Myriad fingers- 

A clinking snake, 
A serpent of arms; 

And in its wake 
A metal stream 

That will never subside 
A CO} per river, 

A nickel tide. 
Who wants my job 

Here at the tunnel 
Counting the trickle 


Into a funnel 


[80] 





Daniel Henderson 


Of penny, dime, nickel 
Pouring like sands? 
God, how I loathe them- 
Hands, hands! 
Daniel Henderson 


AGAINST THE BARREN YEARS 


Knowledge has pierced me with its sharpest thorn, 
Assailed my flesh! Now I can welcome grief, 
Sensing the depth of life, now I breathe scorn 
For those who w alk in quietne SS through brief 
Pale days. | have heard swallows cry at morn, 
Have seen the shadow of each pointed wing 
Across my latticed window; I have worn 


The cloth or gold, touched rea fire smouldering. 


All this for you! Will there be peace for me, 
} 
Or will this knowledge burn me indurate 
And fierce? The arch of sky embraces sea 
And fertile earth, yet I, insatiate, 
Remembering this and that, I cry aloud 
{t that and this, who once was free and proud. 


Elizabeth Shaw 


[81] 
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OBSERVATIONS 
ENLARGED DOMINION 


There was an earth for me once more clear 

Than this, when I walked in my own mind. How near 

All things were! Scarcely had I entity apart from them. 

Myself was the robin in the yard, the new-flushed tulip on 
its stem. 


My earth was smaller then by an earth or two 
And by as much more true. 

Every bud, every bird, in the park of my mind 
I knew; every beast, every rock. 

I could foretell the turn of the wind. 


The stony certainties are gone. 

All is confusion now, all diffuse. Will ever I put this new 
World in order, the new sights and sounds that strew 
Consciousness untidily every which way? 

Perhaps I shall awake quite unprepared some day, 

And from my open window see, hewn sure, 

The new world orderly as the old, distinct and secure. 


LATE-SUMMER DAY 


The breath of autumn is on my hand. 
I walk alone. 


[82] 


Pearl Andelson Sherry 


My hand is like the cool sand 
And the cool stone. 


A dull duck drags a bright trail. 
Somewhere in the pale 

Air or on the ground 

\ cricket sews a light seam of sound. 


The breath of autumn is on my hand. 
My eyes embroider a band 

Of the crimson-bodied flies that pass 
Deftly between blades of grass. 


WAITING 


So must the root, ripening to stalk, 

The push of spring, the pulse of April beat: the earth 
Must wonder as I wonder, who walk 

Wondering at the inner mystery, the imminent birth. 


The doubting ground must question as I do: 

Can the new, the unknown shoots show the usual bright 
green? 

Can this year’s unskilled flowers, pushing through, 


3e perfect of petal as ever they have been? 


No more than the hard brown ground can | 
Foresee the mystery. Pulse of child in me 
Or pulse of April in the earth, myself and the earth must lie 


Our winter-span out before the living spring can be. 


[83] 
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SEA-WALI 


The women of the sea on pale n 
Gallop over, gallop under, the cry 
From the asphalt of the sea-wall 


I gather fragments of their laught 


Daughters of the water, two and tv 


On chalk-white mares race and laug] 


But this in their minds. On the 
But this in my thought. 

rHE LIO} 
The lion enters my heart; he lie 
Most solitary beast, in a solitary 


He walks in the air of my most fr 


He crushes not a flower under foot 


We walk in his jungle, hand on 
On the sand-brown of his mane, | 
His jaw is kindlier than that of 
Kind for me, kind fi 


rany ¢ ther 


Inert on his log, 
Sea or ditch, 
He sleeps like the de ad 


What matter whic h ? 


} 
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You failed 

To see, so vastly I contrived to plea 
How far upon receding seas 

My sight sailed. . 


MESSIAH 


Complete, alive, belonging to itself, of her no part 

The girl looked down at this against her linen shift 

It beat against her heart. It beat: her Heart. 

Her teat exposed, swollen with first milk, twitched 

The little creature wept. With finger and thumb upon th 
nipple pressed, 

She offered her full breast. 


Obedient to the first need, like a calf it sucked and for 
warm milk good. 

Small red fists and bones delicate as a pigeon’s bons It 
hair 

Was like a flame upon its head or a crown. Whether of 
man begot or God 

On the girl’s heart it lay, conterited tl 

Taking its first slow milk without 

After a while it turned and shut it 


86 | 





HILD OF 


NINI 


v here we are, 


ft sounds an 


er, bright as 


PROGRESSION 





ATO. 
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COMMENT’ 


THE ARMISTIC! | 


N eve ntful month, this N vem] C 
regret, Porerry cannot talk 


the pending election; therefore th 


f the month must come and ¢ tl 
assistance. But mors important tl 

portant even than our unprecedent listril 
thirteen hundred good Americar 


poets, 1s the question deep in the | 


today —the question as to whether not tl 
endure any longer its time-honored t tion of v 


ultimate method of settling—o: 


disputes between nations. 
This question is appropriate to Armist ) 
question as to whether the armisti sigr t 


shall be made permanent; and it 


pages, and in the hearts of poets everyw O 
war-time editorials republished in / T) 


declared: 


} 


they remove its glamour from tl 





The Armistice 


An event far more beautiful than any war, an event 


which will surely become glamourous as time gathers 
nd it a long perspective, was the signing by fifteen 


nations, on August 27th, of the Briand-Kellogg treaty out- 


“+r nations, since that 





uwing war, a treatv which thir 


t 


istoric day, have either signed or accepted in principle. I 


| - + . ; 
know that many pservers of mundane afairs scoff at this 








ywers seem to contradict the treaty give reason 


expect the war-god, 





rh for cynicism. But who wou 


as he has been since the beginning of 





ie ae 
time, to pack up his iron trappings and disappear at the 
first decree unishment? 

The treaty indicates a desire, an intention toward a 


sht-about-fa of public policy; it 1s a magnificent 
t a mpletion, of the road toward inter- 


t mpiles a recognition t y the signatory 





+e . 
ynger does its appointed Work 1n final 














ttlement of sputes; that it 
I 
rivalrie t heals; that moder 
stly sa treasure for the world to endure: 
nd that the s horrible next war—the “‘chemical war 
ve do not realize—would clear the seas of 
fleets, wither up whole cities in an hour, and perhaps 





engulf its mighty works 1n a smoldering decay. 
this is terial for poets. August 27th, 1928, may 
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be the birthday of a new and beautiful world-patriotism 
a spirit as much bigger than nationalistic loyalties as they 


are than the clan loyalties of the feudal system long out 
grown. Edith Cavell said after the sentence of deatl 
“Patriotism is not enough’’—it is for the poets to drive he: 


lesson home. As the world has grown larger through t 
centuries, the spirit of self-sacrificing allegiance has taker 
the measure of new magnitudes. From the family to th 
neighborhood group, from the group to the tribe, from th 
tribe to the nation, it has widened the boundaries of 
devotion as the progress of thought and invention 
families and tribes ever closer together. Now that nation 
are inextricably tangled by ten thousand ties of trad 
travel, swift intercommunication, knowledge, friendship 
the boundaries of devotion must be pushed out still furthe: 
till they embrace the world. 

This month completes ten years since the 
which closed the most destructive war of his 
one has yet been able to discover any go 
plished in exchange for its ten millior 
manifestly ceased to be a practicable wea 
science, and the thinkers who realize wha 





tions imply, know very well that modern civ 
. . . t 
it too. For many centuries, in many lang 
sung the song of the sword—let them tune up for tl 
world’s new song! H. M 


give up war or cease to exist. The poets should realiz 
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REVIEWS 
A CINEMA EPIC 
fohn Brown’s Body, by Stephen Vincent Benét. Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Here is areal book, a man-size book, ar using American 
’ oe ats 


rse-tale, a ki familiar super-journalistic epic, done 





\ Impecunious young 
et lingering for two years in France on a Guggenheim 


wship.”” Hats off to Stephen Vincent 


Benét! I have read his earlier poems—stories of King 


David, William Sycamore, and other adventurers, meré 
actice work in narrative—and I herewith 3 

ce \ arrative ana i herewith 1ovous!y 
never have dreamed that Yohn 





Body was ! Mr. Benét was the first poet honored by 
Guggenheim committee, and for their first two or three 

} = ] . toh as } 
ars the only one. A book like this, probably the most 


Guggenheim 


ow” has tur! t, should encourage them to appoint 
( poe;¢rs 
Epic is t ; a word, no doubt, to stand alone as 


lis poem; a word associated too loftily with 





Virgil, with Dante an 












es past, whose 
nv cods 
Benét’s 1 n 
enet S poe 
nundred 
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responsive style. The scene-shiftings are sometimes jerky, 
not always adroit; occasionally the scenario is faulty or the 
camera-work slipshod, conceding a too “happy ending,” 
for example, in at least one detail of the enormous scheme; 
and one is forced to admit that the poem, like most epics, 
falls off somewhat toward the end—Books VII and VIII 
do not quite keep up the gallant stride with which the 
poem began. 
But these are minor blemishes, to be admitted but not 





dwelt upon when there is so much to praise. Mr. Benét has 
held his reins well in hand, and kept to the straight road of 
his subject, riding lightly and gracefully a Pegasus which 
has more paces than a gaited horse. Most of the narrative 
passages run in a loosely-syllabled variously rhymed three 
time pentameter; but one never has a chance to tire of this 
measure, for suddenly, with a change of mood or subject in 
the story, the lines will trot into tetrameters, or scuffle int 
free verse, or, as at the opening of Book VII, march 
solemnly into four-time hexameters. And the lyrics, 
which happily interrupt the narrative at intervals, are 
beautifully set to different song-measures, from the hymn 
tune of Fohn Brown’s Prayer to the sapphics of Sally 
Dupré’s lament for her wounded lover. In short, the tech- 
nique shows admirable variety, with fewer lapses intc 
dullness or prosiness than one would expect in so long a 
poem; it is carried without strain, is usually adequate, and 
often brilliantly skilful. 

I have said there is much to praise, and perhaps one 
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should praise first and longest the poet’s whole-hearted 


1 } hi 
abandonment to Nis 


American muse, whose strong and diver 








S ny men have tried to und 
But or nade it smaller with thei 


> you are aS various as your lar 


Y re the buffalo-ghost, the broncho-gl 
| 


wit ar-s lver in your sa 








he prairie-schooners crawling toward the ore, 
Ar the ch ip car parked by the station aoor, 
Wh the skyscrapers lift t I S 





Of stranded smoke out of a s 





You are that high stone and its arrog 














nor characters—youth north and south—we 
ave the clangor of John Brow magnificent 
avyvel 

| the rolling of the whe 


chariots of war. 
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Get, up, get up, my hard 


From this time forth we 
No longer men, but pil 


t 


In God’s advancing war 


And if we live, we fre 
And if we die, we die 
But God has digged 


Beyond the western sk 


Oh, fairer than the bi 
Its walls of } iS} 
4 i 
W th space 
And should the I 


His strength agai 
: 


The God wl 








besid 








Will not fors 


se how the tough, 


Joshua’s sword is 


( 


r= 


crusader has taken on the glamour 


heroic myth. 


up their tributes. 


E xecuted a 


as 


tr 
state-guarded shrine, and there al 


their imperishable wreaths, an 


dedicates a whole book to his m 
the pivot on which his nation swung 1 
We cannot follow here the various epis 


fictional, whi 
and the end « 
John Brown 


rolling at Shi 


heroic a tune. 


ch carry the poe: 
f the conflict. 


chapter, but some 


loh or Antietam o1 


Throughout, the poet 
£ } 


oO 


ait 
- 


Lindsay, Maste 


ne 


en 


n 


+ 
i here 


G 


century observer of all the impassio1 
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Fat Aunt Bess ts older than Time 
The family despot, and the s! 

We have a whole panorama moving hardily before us on 
the luminous screen—soldiers, officers, civilians; arist« 
crats, slaves, sweethearts, lovers, killers; great and small, 
heroes and nobodies, they are all in the picture that moves 
along to the rumble of drums. 

And as the picture moves, as the cinema epic swings 
along, the ghostly figure of John Brown reappears like 
refrain: 

1 hat mv s 
It is made of water and wind. It marcel 

A big book. A book which reac he S out Over this broad 

America, and looks not only backward but forward. 


POEMS IN CLOISONN! 


Trivial Breath, by Elinor Wylie. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The intricate perfection of Elinor Wylie’s poetry usually 
delays the reader’s emotional reactio1 One feels such 
admiration for the excellence of the mosaic that it makes 
little difference what the poet is talking about; neverthe 
less she always has an original and usually a profoun 
theme. The volume Trivial Breath contains certain new 
poems which show a definite effort to escape from the 
cloisonné effect, and which explore hitherto undemon 
strated reaches of the author’s genius. Of these Deso/at 
Is a Delicate Thing is an example: 
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This sorrow was not like sorrow; it was shining and brief; 

I ven as I Ww i yi g was pi st an fone; 
It was note n i af, 

U nowflak p st¢ 





This long sustained rhythm, warmth of music, and 
absence of stage properties were not characteristic of the 
author of Black Armour. Nor is it characteristic of many 


» poems in this volume. Miranda’ Supper is the sort 
1 1} 
lal, 


of the 
of a albeit delightful, poem that will support any 


} 
artinc 
amount of this sort of trapping. But w hen one recognizes 
n a purely psychic theme the recurring harps, dragons, 
bells, honey, and ambergris, one feels a certain justified 

patience. It is as if the poet had shut her eyes com- 
the world about her, and intended to go on 


ry 1] 


arvelious phrases forever with no new influx 





f sensations 
That Elinor Wylie is cognizant of her own dangerous 


ndency is very apparent in the poem called Minotaur. 


[his is a profound piece of psychology. It should be read 
painstakingly by fastidious people, whether creators or 


itics. For it contains in crystallized form the great 
*) 


problem of over-refinement that assails every sensitive 


ind. Such an exquisitely chiselled celebration of the 


: } 1 oe. on : Peas 
SS 1S, O1 se, a paradox, Dut It Is all the more effective 


Go study to 





The frail, the overfin 
Which tapers to a line 


Kr 


otted about the brain. 
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Unscrupulous to pinch 
And polish down th 
And fire-encasing ski: 


W hich pare S away 


Of valuable soil 


Whereon a god tox 
Diminishing a brut 
With pumice and v 


Distrust the exqui 





The sharpened 

The lacquered, naci 

Wherein a moon 
The indebtedness of this poem, in feeling and form, t 
Gautier’s L’ drt is of course apparent 

Of all technical tricks for making a poem-pattern su 

cessful, the most delightful, and one of the most difficult, 
is that of winding up with a flourish. Edna Millay can 
this so well that we often overlook a faulty poem for th 
sake of the last line. Elinor Wylie frequently gilds the lily 
by adding such a last line to an already perfect poen 
Malediction upon Myself, King’s Rai ,and Toa B 
are poems of this kind that de} art to trumpets Char 
acteristic also of the poetry in this volume are the dex 
terous rhymes. The author takes an apparent pride 


finding a rhyme for every line-ending, no matter how 
unrhymable. The effect of this is to move the reader t 
breathless applause, but whether it makes a better poem is 
debatable. At any rate the poet-reader is almost cot 
tinually consumed with curiosity and envy. Circe ar 


hearsay, cathedral and federal, legate and agate, pigeon a 
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Poe MS in Clot: ne 


p it up forever, and moreover she 
ining of the line come around naturally to 


ing word with no strained effect. The admirable 
almost entirely nposed of lines W ith 


Ol r the conyjurer s hat Here is the second 


1 a bit of the third: 
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S w Miranda 
er at her best, and tne poet and characte! 
harpest vein. More than that, it is a good 
: 
without being the Jess a fine piece of 
At ier poem, quite at the ¢ pposite pole oF net 
; : 


} l 
hich has more warmth and melancholy music 
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h n the volume, is / Glasg 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


We have the honor this year of awarding twice as many 
prizes as ever before in our history, and to an amount over 
two-and-one-half times as large as the five hundred dollars 
placed annually at our disposal during the past four or five 
years. The largest prize we have ever given is an Award of 
Honor of five hundred dollars, offered nearly a year ago by 
one of Poetry’s best friends, wh 


prefers to remain 
anonymous, and then pledged to “‘some poet of distinction 
or distinguished promise.” 


Besides this Award of Honor, we are listing, with 


gratitude to the donors, the Helen Haire Levinson Prize of 


two hundred dollars and the Guarantor’s Prize of one 
hundred (these two being given, under the usual condi 
tions as specified below, for poems published in Porrry 
during the past year—October, 1927, to September, 1928, 
inclusive); also five other prizes of one hundred dollars 
each, to be awarded, as specified severally below, to poets 
whose work the jury has followed in Poerry, and also, 
perhaps, elsewhere. 

Of all these awards only two, the Levinson Prize and the 
John Reed Memorial Prize, are definitely promised for 
next year. And these two, with one other—this last a new 
one—are the only awards whose donors permit us to 
mention their names. 

The happy exception to the prevailing anonymity is a 
society of Chicago women, the Friends of American 
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ly 


rs 





Anne uncement of d 4wards 


Writers, whose prize is decreed to go to ““some young poet 
who has not yet published a volume.” Except for the 
Friday Club, which has four times given us a hundred 
dollars f¢ ray ng Poet’s Prize, this society is the only 
women’s club in this region (and incidentally the only one 
in the Federation) to offer any kind of honor toa poet. In 


grate ful ap} reciation, we comme! 1 thi 11IS eX amp le t to about 
. } 

forty women’s clubs in and near heal which gi ve every 
year prizes of one hundred dollars or more to pai nters and 


i 


sculptors re 


presented in the annual Chicago Artists’ 
Exhibition. Since most of these clubs are dedicated more 
literature than to art, this seems a singular slight to put 


tX 


upon the poets. The truth, of course, is that the Art 
Institute of Chicago sends out powerful and far-reaching 
propaganda which no poets’ advocate is able to rival. We 


commend the Institute’s activities for the plastic arts, and 


only wish we ld do likewise, an 1 persuade more clubs, 
masculine or feminine, to open t their purse-strings for the 
benefit of px 

For years we have urged upon friends of the art the 
endowment, by gift or bequest, of prizes and scholarships 
for poets, in more just correspondence with such benefits 





extended everywhere to other artists. Of many possible 





plans for ruarding such oif ts or bequests, it is our 


annual custom to suggest two which offer as much progres- 
siveness and fluidity, and freedom from local and con 


servative prejudices, as any artistic endowment in per- 


petuity can hope for: 


[ror | 
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Both plans imply an endowment fund in the keeping of some reput 
trust company, the income from this fund to supply the annual awar 

Under the first plan the donor, aided 
carefully chosen advisers, would appoint the first committee of awa 
jury strictly professional, consist ing of poets only; this jury to be self 
perpetuating through the triennial re sig n of one member and el 











tion of a new one. Under the second, let the presi t hree w 
separated institutions—say the Universities of Calif I 
and the Poetry Society of America; or Harvard, the Universit 
Chicago, and the Poetry Society of South Carolina; 
sentative three—let such a group « f colleges or ieties be requ 
year by the custodian of the fund (the trust company 
member of the committee « f awards, sucl FS A ie Se, 
poet of high repute, one not in their faculty or board of officer An 
this committee bestow the aw: ard. 

It would be for the donor to decide whether his gift or beq 
be used for scholarships—that is, student awards to young poets; or f 
awards of honor, so to speak, to poets wh have done high service ir 
art. If the award should be generously large, the honor would bec 
correspondingly conspicuous, and this fact would be trong influer 


toward the worthy disposal of it, as in the case of the Nobel Prize 

We strongly hope that some man or woman of sufficient wealt 
be moved to follow this suggestion—someone who would like to turn 
of the beaten paths with a gift or bequest, and do something origin 
constructive and inspiring. 

As usual, poems by the editors and the members of tl 
advisory committee of Poetry are withdrawn from com- 
petition, this year’s entries being: Poems by the Way, by 
Harriet Monroe; Bouguet, a group by Jessica Nelson 
North; and The Bedouin Praises His Camel, translate 
from the Arabic by Eunice Tietjens. Also, Cutty Sark, 
by Hart Crane, is withdrawn because it had previousl) 
appeared in Transition, the editors not having seen 
there and the poet being ignorant of our rule. 
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Innouncement of Awards 


The Awarp or Honor, a prize of five hundred dollars 


resented anonymously by one of PoETry’s most valued 








} 
j 


nds and guarantors, is awarded 


tr 


VACHEL LINDSAY, 


who describes himself as a “‘citizen of Springfield, Illinois, 


al 1 puest o! S1 kane,” where he has lived for some years. 
his prize is awarded to Mr. Lindsay, not for any recent 

m or book, b or the high distinction of his best work, 
h, in the opinion of the committee, shows original 
jus, deriving, to an extraordinary degree, from nobody 

t himself. The committee feels also that this poet, 
vhose song intensely American, has not yet been 
quately rewarded by his fellow-countrymen, and it 


} 
+ 


hopes that this award may stimulate the public to a more 


ef recognition of th supreme \ alue of creative 


The Heten Haire Levinson Prize of two hundred 
lars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen of the 


United States published in Poetry during its sixteenth 


Evinor WYLIE 


= a? =. oe : 
New York, for the four poems prin 
4 4 


I prize was founded in 1913 by Mr. Saln 


ngui he aaa publicist. Prev 
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1914—Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 
1915—Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightinga 
1916—Edgar Lee Masters, for 4// Life in a Life. 
1917--Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 

1918--J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Ch 
1919--H. L. Davis, for Primapara. 
1920-—Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffiar 
1921—Lew Sarett, for The Box of God. 
1922—Robert Frost, for The Witch of ¢ 
1923—Edwin Arlington Robinson, for 4vene/ Gra 
1924——Amy Lowell, for Evelyn Ray. 

1925—Ralph Cheever Dunning, for The Four Wind 
1926—Mark Turbyfill, for 4 Marriage with Spa 
1927~--Maurice Lesemann, for A P 


The GuaARANTOR’s Prize of one hundred dollars, fot 
poem or group of poems of our sixteenth yea! by any poet 
native or foreign, is awarded to 

MARION STROBE! 


of Chicago, for her group of poems, Lost City, printed in 
the February number. 


This prize, or other prizes similar in intent, have 

awarded as follows: 
1913—Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Enters into Hea 
1915—Constance Skinner, for Songs of the Ce wel, 


1915—“H. D.,” for Poems. 

1916—John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poe 
1917—Robert Frost, for Snow. 

1918—Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 
1919-—Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for The Old Womay 
1920—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for The Beanstalk 
1921—Ford Madox Hueffer Ford, for 4 H 
1922—Alfred Kreymborg, for Pianissimo. 
1923——Lola Ridge, for The Fifth-floor Wind 
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Amanda Hall, for The Ballad of Three Sons. 
c Leonora | ever, for Ballad of a Lost House. 
1926—Agnes Lee, for New Poems. 

)2 Malcol Cowlk y, for Blue Juniata. 





The Younc Poert’s Prize of one hundred dollars, in- 
} ] 1 


tended as a token of appreciation and encouragement for 


ood work, promising well for the future, is awarded to 
TED OLson 


f Laramie, Wyoming, for his poem, Blizzard, in our March 


} » ‘ . 2 > . } } 
mber, an r earlier entries, especially Laughter, in 
N vember, 1920. 


) P 





I prize and the Guarantor’s Prize above are the gift this year of ¢ 
I Subscribers to the Fund, who prefers to hide his 


nity. 





, usually of one hundred dollars each, have bee 
to Louise Driscoll, for Metal Checks, as the best 
r War Number 


Three Travellers Wate 








poen the War received in competition and 
f November, 1914; to Wallace Stevens, for 








ju t one-act poetic play receis i prize c 
916; ven times to young poets 
1 | fr f-nole 
Emanuel Carnevali, for The ndid Com) p 
) Mark 7 yfill, for poems of 1917-18-19. 
Maurice I mann, for 4 Man Walks in the W: 


Haz H , for Repetitic ns. 

Robert J. Roe, for 4 Sailor's Note-book 
H. Stuart, for Poems. 

Marjorie Meeker, for 4 Dialogue and 1 


» for Prelude ° 
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The Jonun Reep Memoriat |} 


dollars is awarded to 


E1i7ABETH Mapoy 


Ri 


originally of Springfield, Kentucky 


various cities east and west. This 
only to the beauty of Miss Robert 

our December number, but also t 
tinction of her work in this and « 
her book, Under the Tree. 


This prize was founded by Louise Bry 
gallant and adventurous poet, for a few br 
in Moscow in 1920. Previous awards ha‘ 

1924—Marya Zaturensky, for Elegie 

1925—Countee P. Cullen, for Threnod 
1926—Herbert S. Gorman, for Desu/ 

1927 Je ssica Nelson North, for Imper 








We reach now three new prizes, gi 


with no promise (though possibly 
renewal. These prizes were offers 


tions, or with conditions readily a 


editors, to be awarded at the discre 


rT 7 oe 
The prize of one hundred dollars, 


or American Writers for promi 


1 


poet who has not yet published a volun 


RP 


as a token of appreciation and encou1 


to 


STERLIN( No 


"i 
+ too 


of the quality of his work not 
Re lf da, in Pot rRy last 


contributions to Th 


Mr. North is in the 


In numerous 


1 ( ther magazin Se 


hicago, and last year he 


University of ¢ 
in the Witter 


hundred dollars, a 
ate Walter Van Renssela 
Jaloux “un 


is award 
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Besides the above awards, the following poems receive 

Honorable Mention: 

Noah's Ark, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert (April). 

Three Poems, by Robinson Jeffers (January). 

Worldlings, by Herbert Gorman (October, 1927). 

Color of Water, by Marjorie Meeker (November, 192° 

Things and Venus, by Morton Dauwen Zabel (January 

Lines from Dust, by Grace Baer Hollowell (September). 

Monk and Lady, by Leonora Speyer (December). 

Soft Music, by E. James Olson (May 

Industrials, by Carl Carmer (August). 

Norse-immigrant Ballads, by Borghild Lee (February 

A Sequence, by Harold Lewis Cook (ji ne 

Four New Lyrics, by Agnes Lee (October, 1927 

Five Poems, by Glenn Ward Dresbach (January 

Three Poems of Yorkshire, by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 
(December). 

Blacksmith’s Song, by Robert Roe (April). 

Litany for New Mexico, by Mary Austin (June). 

Three Poems, by Rupert Croft-Cooke (July) 

Knitting Factory, by Ethel Romig Fuller (March). 

Two Poems, by David O. Hamilton (March). 

Schopenhauer and Search, by Richard Eberhart (Noven 
ber, 1927). 

Black Orchards, by Walter Evans Kidd (March 

Two Poems, by Anthony Wrynn (December). 
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THE PRIZE POEMS 

in reprinting a few poems by our prize-winners, we 
ask readers to remember that space is lacking for adequate 
repetition of the poems on which our awards are based. 

For Mr. Lindsay’s best poems we must refer our readers 
to his Collected Works. \t is manifestly impossible to re- 
print from our early issues General Booth Enters Into 
Heaven, which received a prize in 1913, or The Chinese 
Nightingale, a Levinson Prize winner in 1915, or Yohn 
Brown from the Booker Washington Trilogy, or numerous 


other poems, which more than justify any honors, present 
} | 


or future, which he may receive 
Of Elinor Wylie’s four poems, we reprint two: 


LAMENT FOR GLASGERION 
The lovely body of th . 

Wherein he laid him down to rest, 
Is shrunken to corruption’s thread; 


Che blood which delicat iressead 


Lhe flying bon a the sigh 








One with nothingness 1 
Che darling garment is outworn; 
Its fabric nourishes the moth. 


ul was Dorn, 





Ihe silk wherein his s« 
Woven of flesh and spiri both, 


Is crumpled to a pitiful cloth. 





His soul lies naked and forlorn. 
So one that walks within the au 
Who loves the ghost below th 


Rejoices fervently to wea 
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A body shaken and unsoun 
A brow divided by a wor 
A throat encircled by a ¢ 





Shall I go warm above th 





Wherein he eeps without 


Or shred of beauty left to fi 
About the poor soul’s solitud 


The vanishing dust of my he 


To watch me wither and gr 


LAST SUPPER 
Now that the shutter of th 
Begins to tremble in its gr 
I am constrained to strip t 
From everything I tru 


So short a time ren 





The ivory pulp, the s 
My heart is happy with 
With revelation at its liy 





So calm a beauty shap 
So grave a blossom fran 
In this last minute and 1 


My eyes alone shall eat of t 


From Marion Strobel’s group we 
t 


LOST CITY 







We sl build it ag thoug 
And the rampart where tl 
And the draw-bric 10 he 
Lets the dusk and the wir 


We shall build it with hills an 
And small slopes where vit 
And a wall that crumbles 


And a river nobody follows 


FLIGHT OF FEI 
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Wisdom is wrought of these 
Three certainties. 


Miss Roberts’ poem, 4 Ballet Song of Mary, is also too 
long to repeat; ditto other poems she has printed in mag- 
azines since the publication of her book in 1922. We must 


therefore refer our readers to our December number 


From Sterling North the first poem quoted is from his 
group in Poetry, and the second is from The Dial of last 
September: 

OLD STAGE COACH 


Coming upon it suddenly in the g 








; ; 
It’s easy to see how once it thunder 





It stands wheel-deep in billowy orc 
With flowering plums like ponies on ahead 
The boy who drove it forty years ago 

Is dead. No more he'll dream along the lanx 
Upset the shining pools left by the 
Or ford the rivers willowy and slow 





Freighted with seasons now, the old stage gx 
Over the world’s edge and up agai! 

Spring and its apple-blossoms heavy with rai 
Summer and fall with fruit, winter with snow 





And always, to keep apace with th 


It follows a restless course arout 


THE HOUSI 


Surely the walls and raft 
Slight armor for the gusty night 
And it were best to stay awak 


And keep a light. 


The Prize Poems 


And it were surely best to close 
Che door and heed the creakir g stair, 
Nor look above your frail house 


Where constellations hang on air. 


And it were best to ke 





Chat fills the fast-enci: 


Lest wind should puff your candle out 








And fill the room; 
Lest sudden stars about you bur 

} 1] - 4 y - ; 
Che walls come crashing on your head, 
‘ ae se 
{nd in your madness you should learr 
The slow confusion of the 


From Emanuel Carnevali’s group of last July we repeat 
one poem, but omitting two passages, in all twenty lines: 
NIGHT 

Night, ascendin 


the weary Eartl 





ur heart 
( i, weighed down pa 
wn sleeps 
hy ob! shadow 
coolness can [ I I 
J han th 5 
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more indomitable than sea-f 
Santa Claus of dreams, 
married to the black win 
yet you bring me no r¢ 

no peace, 

no sleep, 

no shelter 


Lover of a thousand poets, 
, 
shall not have me. 
, 


If they bring you fresh new | ike fr 


| have in ancient quarr 


The following wem by Hora ¢ (greg ry ft e1\ 


prize for a lyric: 
PRISONER’S SONG 


Oh, Mary’s lovelier than anything 

out of spring trees that st 

April when my mind goe 

around and over her 

| love her more than skies brigh t 

and all my thoughts aris 

to travel, one by on : 

into her lips and ey: 

She shuts me in her; she hol 

under her lock and k 

Christ, I’m in jail agair 
| 


| never let me free! 


Sometimes, my blind dreams ff f 
] go away, remote; 
Then ] return to he 


with panic in my throat. 
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NEWS NOTES 





POETRY: 4 Magazine of } 


Miss Elizabeth Coatsworth, a much-travelled resident of Hingham, 
Mass., is the author of Fox Footprints (Alf. A. Knopf) and Atlas and 
Beyond (Harper & Bros.). 

Mrs. Elizabeth Shaw Montgomery, of New York, the author of Scarlet 
Runner (Thos. Y. Crowell Co.), appears here for the first time. 

Three young women new to us are: Miss Josephine Johnson, who is a 
librarian in Norfolk, Va., and a member of the Norfolk Poets’ Club which 
publishes The Lyric; Miss Sarah Litsey, of Louisville, Ky., who is an 
instructor of athletics in a high school; and Jessie St. John (Mrs.H.N, 
Swezey), of Lafayette, Ind. The Misses Johnson and Litsey have 
appeared in other magazines. 

Bridget Dryden is an American poet living at present in England. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The Buck in the Snow, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper & Bros. 
John Brown's Body, by Stephen Vincent Benét. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Time Importuned, by Sylvia Townsend Warner. Viking Press 
Sweet Water and Bitter, by Virginia Moore. Harcourt, Brace & Co 
Collected Poems, by Margaret Widdemer. Harcourt, Brace & Ci 
Dedication, by Viola Gerard Garvin. Alfred A, Knopf. 
Retreat, by Edmund Blunden. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Venus Invisible, by Nathalia Crane. Coward McCann, Inc., New York. 
The Poet's Protest, by Angela De Luca. Henry Harrison, New York. 
Dreams of Love and Life, by John W. Boldyreff. Stratford Co., Boston. 
The Harp of the Out-of-Doors, by Thomas T. Johnston. B. J. Brimmer 

Co., Boston. 
The Lost Lyrist, by Elizabeth Hollister Fri 
European Elegies, by Watson Kirkconnell 
Songs of Eventide, ty William Dudley 

Indianapolis. 
Friendship, by Annie June Johnson. Four 

ANTHOLOGY: 
The European and American Scrap Ba 


New York. 
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